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The “Free Trader”’’ will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free” Trade'Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The object of the “Free Trader” will be to 
supply accurate information on all matters bearing 
on the question of Free Trade and Preferential 
Tariffs. 

A complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been pre- 
pared for the Free Trade Union, an instalment of 
which will appear in every number. 

Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. 

Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 
various branches of the question will also be a 
feature of the paper. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The speech of the chairman of the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank is, we imagine, a fair reflection of the 
opinions held in banking circles respecting Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s campaign. Nothing could well be better than 
Mr. Schuster’s exposition of the manner in which Free 
Trade makes England the financial centre of the world. 
“We are,” he said, “the best customer of every pro- 
ducing country; they come to us for their requisites, 
the proceeds of their shipments of produce come here for 
employment, and this benefits not only the banking com- 
munity, but the whole commerce of the nation.” He went 
on to point out that the whole economic position of Eng- 
land depends on the suprémacy of her merchant navy ; 
but if one thing is more certain than another it is that 
British ascendancy on the seas is due entirely to the ability 
of our shipowners, thanks to the unlimited importation of 
cheap material, to build ships far cheaper than their 
rivals. Sir Christopher Furness, the head of the greatest 
shipbuilding concerns in the country, has recently ex- 
plained how dependent is the industry on foreign products. 
The steel is made from ore brought from Sweden and 
Spain, the brass from Spanish and American copper, the 
spelter from Germany, the wood from Norway;and the 
United States, the ropes from Russia, and the hemp from 
Manila. Now, the moment we abandon our Free Trade 
system we become launched in a tariff war with the 
countries producing this raw material for the shipbuilding 
trade. In that event it is easy to see that the advantage 
which our shipbuilders enjoy in competing .against the 
shipyards of Stettin, Hamburg, and Philadelphia must 
cease to exist, 





Dog-flesh and horse-flesh are articles of diet with which, 
under our “one-sided Free Trade” system, the English 
working classes are not familiar. In Germany, where the 
working classes enjoy the benefits of Protection, it is other- 
wise. In Herr Richard Calwer’s excellent book, “The 
Commercial Year 1902” (Gustav Fischer, Jena), we are 
told that in Plauen, the centre of the lace curtain industry, 
the consumption 0’ horses and dogs as articles of food 
“ again largely increased.” Let us quote Herr Calwer: 

“In some towns the slaughter of horses has greatly aug- 
mented. Thus, in Beuthen, in Upper-Silesia, the in- 
crease amounted to 200 per cent.; in Rostock, 80; Branden- 
burg-on-the-Havel, 72; Frankfort, 50; Barmen, 44; Wurz- 
burg, 40; Kaiserslautern, 39; Wiesbaden, 38; Leipzig and 
Kénigsberg, 37 per cent. The demand for horseflesh in 
Berlin advanced so greatly that the horse-slaughterers were 
compelled to pay 15 to 20 per cent. more for animals than 
pieviously, and in consequence the prices of horseflesh 
and horse-sausages rose. The Berlin horse-slaughterers, 
who usually satisfy their requirements in Berlin and neigh- 
bourhood without any difficulty, were compelled to send 
out buyers, who travelled the province buying horses for 
slaughter.” 


“ 


In Leipzig, as well, Herr Calwer tells us, the same “ un- 
happy consequences” of the commercial depression were 
noticeable. Reduced wages, together with high prices of 
the necessaries of life, resulted not merely in a reduction 
of the meat consumption by 5 lb. per head—and, as the 
middle and upper classes did not pinch themselves, the 
diminished consumption among the poor must have been 
far greater—but in deteriorated quality, indicated by “ dog- 
slaughtering and horse-slaughtering on a larger scale.” 
Such are some of the details of the German model which 
we are bidden to admire. 





The “ inspired ” forecasts of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
vary, especially about the taxation of food, but they hover 
about a duty of 2s. on corn. A few figures will show how 
little the colonies would gain from this and how much it 
would cost us. Our corn and grain consumption in 1902 


was as follows: 


Cwt. 
Foreign SUpplieS .......6+-.seereeeeeeeeeees 176,000,000 
Colonialsupplies ...........cseeeeeeseeeeees 35,000,000 
Home grown .........0cccceeseeeeeeeneeneees 160,000,000 





371,C00,000 





Two shillings per quarter would be nearly equivalent to 
6d. per cwt. (1 cwt., equal 112 Ib. ; 1 quarter, equal 480 Ib.). 
The following table gives the results of a 2s. duty: 
Increase in cost to British consumer— £ 
371 million cwt. at 6d., equalto ... 9,275,000 
Revenue received by Treasury—duty 
on 176 million foreign cwt. at 6d., 
]QUAl tO ocecesecceeeeeseeerereeeersesseeeees 4,400,000 
Gain to British Colonists—6d. per 
cwt. on 35 million cwt., equal to .. 


To give our colonists a gratuity of £875,000 would thus 
cost the British consumer £ 9,275,000, of which only 
£,4,400,000 would go to the Treasury. 


875,000 
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Let us pursue a similar inquiry with regard to meat, again 
taking the figure most popular in the “ forecasts "—5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Our meat consumption in 1902 was: 


Foreign supplies ...............0 naleamauseons 39,000,000 
INO 5s ns0nsainndutcentosdasusibe 9,000,000 
I cab rsctasinienbectidinieininnnégundin 60,000,000 





£108,000,000 
The results would be, ~gain assuming that the consumer 
was mulcted in the amount of the duty and no more: 


£ 
Increase in cost to British consumer— 
5 per cent. on £108,000,000 ..........4. 5,400,000 
Revenue received by Treasury—5 per 


_ cent. on foreign meat (439,000,000) 1,950,000 
Gain to British colonists—5 per cent. on 
Sis csshen cai cis eiiccankesapeinssnnne 450,000 





So that on grain and meat together the British consumer 
would lose £14,675,000 to give our colonists a mere 
£1,325,000, while the Treasury would get oniy £6,350,000, 
which is £8,325,000 short of the amount required to recoup 
the consumer for his loss. 


The inadequate debate of November last, when the 
ratification of the Brussels Convention was rushed through 
the House of Commons in a single evening, was 
followed last week by the second reading of the 
Sugar Convention Bill by a majority of eightv. An 
important step has thus been taken ‘n_ further- 
ance of the dear food policy of Mr. Cuumberlain 
but the two brief debates of November and last week left 
the Government case absolutely riddled in argument. Mr. 
Lough, who has done yeoman service in the cause of cheap 
sugar, had no difficulty in showing that the bill was not 
even in the best interests of the British West Indies, which 
send us only 3 per cent. of our sugar, for it serves but to 
bolster up an industry upon which three-fourths of the 
islands are no longer cependent. We need not dwell upon 
the figures here, however, as they are fully dealt with on 
another page. ‘The great point is that since November last 
the measure has put on a fresh aspect, for, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill pertinently pointed out, it is a working model of 
the machinery which may hereafter be set in motion against 
all goods alleged to be “dumped” upon our shores, 
machinery to “ protect” our people from the infliction of 
cheap commodities. In the future which Mr. Chamberlain 
looks for, Imperial Parliament is to listen to the cry of 
every British industry which thinks itself injured by foreign 
competition. The foreigner is not to be met by private 
enterprise, but the home manufacturer is to cower behind 
a tariff wall, and have the consumer delivered into his 
hands. 


The ingenious attempts of Mr. Chamberlain to magnify 
the importance of our colonial trade at the expense of our 
foreign trade are finally disposed of by some figures given 
by Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., an excellent authority, in a 
letter to the Standard. They show, first, the value of the 
total exports of the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom to European countries, to the United States, and 
to British possessions in millions sterling, as follows : 


ToTAL EXportTs. 











1886 1896 Increase | Percentage 
Quinquennial Periods to to or of Increase 
1890. | 1900. Decrease. or Decrease. 
Te BatOBO ccc.cccccecsceee. 780 97'8 +19°8 +25°4 
To United States......... 28°5 183 | —10°2 | —36'0 
To other Foreign Coun- 48°6 47°2 — 14 | — 29 
UIC cocrcccccccccccccescoces 
To British Possessions..| 3812 | 858 +46 | +57 
| | 
TEE scsttdicascoc 236°3 249°! +12°8 + 54 


It will be seen that our average exports to Europe during 
the period covered increased by nearly 20 millions, or over 
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25 per cent., while those to our colonies increased by less 
than 5 millions, or short of 6 per cent. 





For the benefit of those who regard coal not as export, 
but as an “ exhaustible product of the earth which cannot 
be replaced by labour,” we give Mr. Thomas’s second table, 
which excludes coal : 

EXPORTS EXCLUDING COAL. 

















| 1886 1896 Increase | Percentage 

Quinquennial Periods. to to } or of Increase 

1890. tgoo. | Decrease. ” Decrease. 
I iskaciscnsintecs 69°6 816 | +12°0 | +17'2 
To United States......... 28°5 183 | —10'2 | —35°9 
To other Foreign Coun- | 45°38 | 42°8 “1 * 65 

ST cc cscascvss ee , 

To British Possessions | 794 841 | + 4°7 + 59 
es aston | Ss 2268 | + 3°5 + 15 


The exclusion of coal, it will be observed, does not help 
Mr. Chamberlain, for exports to Europe increased by 17 per 
cent., while the increase to our colonies was only 6 per cent. 


It will be observed that the serious diminution of our 
exports was to the United States; but that is not a result 
of fiscal policy, but of the simple fact that America pos- 
sesses the cheap coal—which is to say cheap energy—that 
attracts industries to itself. A point worth noting in this 
connection is that, greatly as our imports from the United 
States have grown in recent years, the imports into Europe 
from America have grown three times as rapidly: 

INCREASE OF UNITED STATES Exports IN TEN YFARS 1886- 
1890 TO 1896-1900. 


To United Kingdom...................00 iaoadaad 33 per cent. 
» Europe other than U.K. ...............00 maa a 
6p, SER TRI GOI II Ge oss ss tcc sc ec cases ee 


So that the foreign barriers have not kept out the American 
“ invasion,” fortunately for those “ invaded.” 





THE PROPOSED GAMBLE IN 
FOOD. 


If any man would apply as much energy and resourceful- 
ness to good causes as Mr. Chamberlain does to bad ones 
this would be a progressive world. Never was his in- 
genuity as a campaigner better displayed than in the present 
controversy. While committing himself as little as pos- 
sible he allows his lieutenants to put forward scheme after 
scheme and argument after argument, so that he may see 
which will take with the public, and hastily drop, all with- 
out prejudice to himself, those which obviously will not do. 
This is the real though wholly unofficial inquiry which Mr. 
Chamberlain is conducting on his own account, and which 
will enable him to start his campaign in October with a 
tolerably clear idea of the line of least resistance on which 
he has to move. For example, he has already learnt that 
the promise of Old-Age Pensions will fall on incredulous 
ears, and that the nation will not stand any proposal ad- 
mittedly increasing the cost of food. Hence we find the 
Daily Telegraph and “ A Revenue Official” in the Times 
revising the whole scheme with a view to showing how 
bread and meat may be taxed and the workman’s weekly 
budget nevertheless left unaffected. 

The scheme, as it now stands, is roughly this. A duty 
of about 5 per cent. is to be put on corn and meat. This 
will bring in £5,800,000 to the Exchequer. It is ad- 
mitted, under pressure, that it will cost the consumer far 
more, in the increased price of colonial and home-grown 
corn or meat. The total burden on the consumer is put 
at £14,000,000 or £15,000,000. ‘Then, it is said, we will 
knock off all the existing duties on food, 7.e., on tea, coffee, 
sugar, and dried fruits. These amount toe 
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413,600,000, and the balance we will take off tobacco. 
Thus accounts will balance, and the workman’s weekly bill 
will be no heavier than before. Such is the plan for meet- 
ing the now recognised unpopularity of a food tax. 

In its first form this plan contained an obvious financial 
fallacy. It was suggested that we should remit in taxes 
as much as might be put on in taxes, and the difference 
between increased payments to the Treasury and increased 
cost to the consumer was ignored. This mistake having 
been promptly exposed, the Protectionists have already 
failen back on their second line of defence, and say boldly 
that they will make good the deficiency by taxing manufac- 
tured imports. Already, therefore, the controversy gravi- 
tates towards the central point of the Protectionist ideal. 
It will be on the old fallacies of benefiting home industry 
by Protection that Mr. Chamberlain will in the end have 
to rely. Observe how he gets at his result. ‘The new food 
taxes will bring in, say, £5,800,000. ‘To balance the con- 
sumers’ budget taxes to the amount of about £14,500,000 
must be remitted. This leaves £8,700,000 to be made 
good to the Exchequer, and this is to be obtained by a tax 
on manufactured articles. 

On what manufactured articles? The total value of our 
imports retained for home consumption is in round numbers 
£,462,000,000. Of this, over £206,000,000 is food, and 
over £123,000,000 raw materials—together almost three- 
fourths of the whole. Of the remainder, one-fifth consists 
of crudely manufactured raw materials, and more than one- 
fourth of wholly manufactured materials and plant. Taxa- 
tion of any of these classes of goods would clearly hamper 
industry. Another one-fifth may be classed as domestic 
appliances and personal necessaries. None of these could 
be taxed without putting a burden on the poor. An increase 
in the cost of boots, for instance, would be at least as 
severely felt as the tax on coffee or cocoa, and would cer- 
tainly not be compensated for by a fall in the price of 
tobacco or dried fruits. There remain of luxuries 
£25,000,000, of liquors £6,747,400, and of miscellaneous 
imports £12,000,coo—in all, say, 444,000,000 of imports, 
which may be taxed without putting a burden on industry 
or on the poorest classes. It will hardly be suggested that 
nearly £9,000,000 can be raised by a tax on this small 
amount, and we shall be thrown back on taxation which 
will make opr houses, clothes, boots, and other necessaries 
dearer, or we shall be forced into the taxation of the mate- 
rials or implements of industries. | Mr. Chamberlain’s 
original dilemma was that you must either tax food or raw 
material. He is coming now, notwithstanding all denials, 
to the taxation of both alike. 

But the financial point is not the only one. It is alto- 
gether misleading to put the present revenue taxes and the 
proposed Protective taxes on the same level. Nearly half 
of the existing food taxes are accounted for by the sugar 
duty, which is simply a war tax. A great part of the tea 
duty is of the same character. These were temporary 
burdens like the corn tax, and as the corn tax has been 
removed, so with wise government and economy these 
taxes should be removed. But Mr. Chamberlain’s corn 
and meat tax are to be irremovable. ‘They are not put on 
tc yield revenue, but to please the home and colonial pro- 
cucer, and are meaningless unless intended to be perma- 
nent. It is a sham compensation to pretend to balance 
them by taking off other food taxes which ought to be 
remitted anyhow in the ordinary course of things. Mr. 
Chamberlain finds the workman as food-purchaser bur- 
dened with a load which he must carry for a certain dis- 
tance, with the prospect of its gradual diminution. He 
proposes to clap a second load on his shoulders which he is 
to carry for ever, and in reply to his remonstrances says, 
“Well, I will take off the temporary load, and all will be 
as before.” After this fashion is the food tax to be saddled 


gn us in perpetuity. 
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DEAR SUGAR. 


Our imports of sugar in rg0z amounted to 31,500,000 
ewt. valued at £14,700,000. It is this enormous 
quantity of food (of which the British West Indian share 
was only 845,000 cwt.) which is affected by the unhappy 
convention for the regulation of the world’s sugar in- 
dustry, which was signed at Brussels in March, 1902, by 
the representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, and ourselves. 
By the terms of this convention a permanent Commission 
was created, which sits at Brussels. Its duties are to 
keep a watchful eye upon the condition of the world’s 
sugar industry. In the event of any country granting 4 
bounty on sugar production, or sugar export, the Com- 
mission will call upon the contracting Powers either to ex- 
clude the bounty-fed sugar altogether or to impose an 
equivalent countervailing duty. The relation of this 
country to the Commission is that while we are by far the 
largest importers of sugar we have just one vote out of 
ten in this foreign Commission which is to regulate the 
sugar industry. We have no more voice in its proceedings 
than Italy, the land where sugar is a luxury unknown to 
the poor. This foreign Commisson will have practical 
control of our finances so far as the taxation of sugar is 
concerned. Foreign Powers will decide for us at what 
rate we are to tax sugar, and if we do not like the decision 
we have but one alternative, and that is to prohibit the 
importation of the bounty-fed sugar altogether. 





The bearing of this question upon the British West 
Indies and this country is properly understood when the 
production of the former is compared with the consump- 
tion of the latter. The British West Indian production 
is now about 5,000,000 cwt. per annum; our consump- 
tion amounts to 31,500,000 cwt. To judge by the best 
year of West Indian sugar production in the last thirty 
years, the islands cannot produce more than about half 
our present consumption under any circumstances, and 
our consumption is rapidly increasing. We see, then, 
what an enormous disparity exists between the British 
West Indian output and our requirements. Moreover, 
as in the case of the Zollverein issue, an important geo- 
graphical factor is always left out of account—the prox- 
imity of the West Indies to the United States of America. 
The American continent, and not this country, is the 
natural market for West Indian sugar, as is shown by the 
fact that of the present West Indian production four-fifths 
is sold to the United States. Moreover, in the American 
market, West Indian sugar is protected by the American 
countervailing duties, and it is important to note that this 
protection will disappear with the Brussels Convention, 
leaving the West Indies more than ever exposed to the 
competition of Europe. 


Another geographical fact which is usually overlooked 
in discussions upon the West Indies, is that our islands are 
the least important of the group: Cuba, for instance, is in 
the West Indies, and has contrived, in spite of the devasta- 
tion of war, to build up a new sugar industry, which has 
reached a production of 800,000 tons per annum, against 
the 250,000 tons of the British West Indies. Those who 
have the interests of the Barbadoes and the other British 
islands best at heart, should advise them to emulate the 
example of Cuba, rather than bolster up their old-fashioned 
methods at the expense of the British consumer. 


Having taken stock of the West Indies we are better able 
to appreciate the facts as to the position of that neglected 
person, the British consumer. Of course, as in the case 
of the corn duties, there havé been some perfunctory at- 
tempts to show that the Brussels Convention cannot raise 
the price of sugar. But that is sufficiently answered by the 
fact that the Convention has been chiefly defended in the 
House of Commons, on the grounds that at the present 
price of sugar the West Indies cannot compete. If there 
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is any meaning in that argument it is that the object of 
the Government is to raise the price of sugar to a point 
at which it would pay the West Indian planters to increase 
the product of their unscientific methods. and their exports 
to this country. There is but one way to secure this ob- 
ject, and that is to raise the price of sugar by Yd. per 
pound, which means an addition to our sugar bill of about 
£7-500,000 per annum. As we have already pointed out, 
however, our imports of sugar from the British West 
Indies only form about one-fortieth part of our consump- 
tion, so that we should pay about £ 7,500,000 to present 
the British West Indies with about £200,000! 


The population of the British West Indies is as nearly 
as possible 1,500,000, of whom only 150,000 are whites 
and the remainder negroes and coolies. The population of 
that other small part of the British Empire, which those 
who can only see things that are a long way off call “ Little 
England,” is nearly 42,000,000, and not only does it con- 
sume an enormous amount of sugar per annum, but a very 
considerable portion of the 42,000,000 not only eat sugar 
but use it as a raw material. The making of jams and jellies, 
sweets and chocolates, cakes and biscuits, undoubtedly em- 
ploys more people in this country than are engaged in the 
sugar industry in the British West Indies, and it is not too 
much to say that if sugar were merely considered in the 
light of a raw material for industry the Brussels Convention 
stands condemned. 


We have also to remember that there are a large number 
of allied trades, the prosperity of which is bound up with 
cheap sugar. There is the mineral water industry, which 
is bitterly complaining, and with very just reason ; there are 
the makers of sundry products used in the manufacture of 
confectionery, the consumption of which naturally rises and 
falls with the price of sugar. There are also concerned 
the engineers who make mineral water machinery and plant 
for the manufacture of confectionery and biscuits and 
cakes. Nor should we forget to mention the important 
claims of British fruit growers, an increasing number of 
whom have their own factories for the production of jams. 


This is by no means a complete list of the interests and 
industries which are concerned in the sugar question, but 
above all is the consideration that sugar is one of the most 
important foods of our poor. To the well-dressed man, to 
the well-fed man, a farthing, a halfpenny, or even a penny 
on a pound of sugar is a matter of little concern, but to 
those who have to count their pence and, maybe, divide 
them each int four respective farthings, a halfpenny on a 
pound of sugar is a matter of the greatest importance. In 
his concern for what is certainly not the chief interest of 
the British West Indies, Mr. Chamberlain has again for- 
gotten that, if this country as a whole is to be raised in the 
ranks of the nations, the first care of its statesmen should 


be the improvement of the minds and bodies of the masses 
of the people. 





TAXATION OF RAW MATERIALS.—Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls, 
and Coombs, wholesale confectioners, Hackney Wick, 
writing in reference to Mr. Chamberlain's repudiation of any 
proposal to tax raw materials, remind him that of the 
g00,000 tons of sugar imported nearly half forms the raw 
material of the confectionery and cognate industries. “A 
very high authority,” they continue, “estimates that half 
the imports entered as manufactured goods are really the 
raw materials of British industries. Manufacturers of any 
foresight, when they can buy materials in a half-finished 
condition, very quickly adapt themselves to changing cir- 
cumstances, and British industries, instead of languishing, 
employ more and more people, and beat foreigners with the 
finished product in their own and in neutral markets, when 
in other circumstances they could not do the business at all.” 
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“ILLEGITIMATE 
COMPETITION.” 
By J. A. Hopson. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist platform already con- 
tains three planks—first, preferential duties in favour of our 
colonies; second, retaliation against those who discrimi- 
nate against our colonies; third, a tariff to meet “ illegiti- 
mate competition.” 

This last proposal deserves separate investigation. 
There are various forms of competition which are re- 
garded by Protectionists as illegitimate. They have only 
one property in common, viz., they enable the consumer 
to buy commodities “too cheap.” The sources of 
illegitimacy are two—some form of bounty or other subsidy 
given by foreign States to an export trade, or low cost of 
production due to sweated labour. The classical examples 
of bounty-fed exports in recent times are the beet-sugar 
subsidised by various continental States, and prison-made 
wares from Belgium. 

It is at first sight not so evident that the complaint made 
against American “trusts” dumping their surplus goods 
upon the British market at below cost price falls under 
the same category. The charge that American trusts 
are sometimes enabled to undersell English manufacturers 
in our own or in neutral markets because they find it ad- 
vantageous to force foreign sales at unprofitable prices is 
mo mere scare-cry of beaten competitors. The Americans 
themselves assert the method to be a sound economy. 
The following example given by a recent American writer 
marks the nature of an economy which seems to rest upon 
the advantage of a mill running at its full capacity as 
compared with a mill running at two-thirds of its capacity. 

“If the run is 600 tons per day, the profits are $5,000 
per month. If the run is goo tons per day the profits are 
$20,000 per month. That is, by increasing the output fifty 
per cent. the profits are, in this instance, increased 300 
per cent. If the extra 300 tons are sold at cost, it would 
leave the profits for the month $13,000. So that the extra 
300 tons per day could actually be sold for $3,000 less than 


cost, and then the profits for the month would be twice 
as large as if only 600 tons had been run.” 

“Our laying hold of this principle,” adds the writer, 
was one of the reasons why we were able to enter 
European home markets, and it accounts for the fact that 
many articles of American manufacture can be bought 
cheaper in Europe than here.’’* 


We need not concern ourselves with the detailed ac- 
curacy of the above illustration. The principle is in- 
controvertible that where the best and most expensive 
plant can only be fully utilised by producing a larger out- 
put than can be put upon the home market at a profitable 
price, it may pay to sell a surplus output for what price 
it will fetch abroad. What the writer does not seem to 
understand, and what Mr. Chamberlain and other critics 
of this “dumping” of trust-made goods ignore, is the fact 
that this possibility of selling abroad below cost price is 
derived entirely from the protection in the American 
market afforded to the trust. 

Our writer, in his example, assumes that the profits of 
running at full capacity are increased 300 per cent. But 
this rate of increase is based on the supposition that cost 





* “Expansion.” By Josiah Strong. P. 82. 
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of production per ton is reduced, while selling prices re- 
main as before. This supposition is only justified in the 
case of an American trust kept in monopolistic control of 
the home market by a tariff which precludes foreign com- 
petition. In other words, the trust can sell its surplus at 
below cost price abroad because it is screened from com- 
petition at home, and can charge for its domestic sales 
prices which have no relation whatever to cost of produc- 
tion. If the “trust” were exposed either to free competi- 
tion with other firms in the American market, or with 
foreign producers who could freely enter the American 
market, it would be obliged to offer its increased supply in 
the home market at the same price it was selling in foreign 
markets, or, indeed, at a slightly lower price. The price 
at which it could sell its goo tons would be of necessity 
much lower than that at which 600 tons could be dis- 
posed of, and that lower price would prevail equally at 
home and abroad, giving to the whole body of consumers 
almost the whole of the gain accruing from production on 
the larger scale. 

The power of “dumping” at below cost prices is the 
product of a tariff which virtually subsidises foreign con- 
sumers at the expense of American consumers. Because 
Americans have no alternative to paying high prices dic- 
tated by a tariff-sustained trust Englishmen get the same 
goods cheap. So it comes to pass that a tariff on imports 
operates as a bounty on exports. It pays the trust better 
to sell part of its output in America at a high monopoly 
price and the rest in Europe at a much reduced price 
than to put its full output indiscriminately on the world 
market, taking a price determined by free competition 
operating through demand and supply. 

It is the American consumer who is subsidising the 
British consumer with part of the monopoly price he is 
obliged to pay for his trust-made goods. Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to stop this bounty to the British consumer. 
How will he do it? The only way would be frankly to 
treat the American domestic tariff as a bounty and to put 
upon goods on entry into England a countervailing duty. 
What applies to American trusts obviously applies to 
German “ cartels,” and to all sorts of capitalist syndicates in 
other “ protective ” countries. Wherever a tariff gives sup- 
port to the economy of large-sale production monopolies 
sprout up, developing the same power to put cheap goods 
into our market. If Mr. Chamberlain proposes to deal 
effectively with this “grievance,” he must erect the most 
elaborate tariff the world has ever seen, a discriminative 
reflex of all the tariffs which prevail in all the protective 
nations with which we do trade. 

The second form of “ illegitimate competition” which 
Mr. Chamberlain has scored for punishment only deserves 
attention because the attack upon it formally enrols its 
author as a full-blown, open Protectionist. All the other 
proposals have some character of reciprocity attaching to 
them which lends itself to some casuistic defence: pre- 
ferential duties, retaliatory taxes, defence of infant indus- 
tries or countervailing duties, though, as we see, they glide 
into general practices of protection, can, in theory at any 
rate, be defended on other than Protectionist grounds. Not 
so with the assertion that sweated labour is a form of ille- 
gitimate competition, of which our fiscal system should take 
cognisance. This declaration places Mr. Chamberlain in 
full accord with the most rigorous sect of American Protec- 
tionists, and .nvolves him, not only in tariffs against 
“sweated” goods, but in an active immigration policy 
which is its necessary counterpart. For it would be fatuous 
and futile to tax the ready-made clothing turned out of 
sweating workshops in Germany, and to permit these 
sweaters to transfer their sweat-shops to Whitechapel in 
order to dodge our tariff. Again, what is “ sweated labour ” ? 
Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to establish a legal “ fair 
wage” for every class of labour exposed to foreign com- 
petition, and will he maintain scientific investigations into 
the relation between money wages, standard of living, and 
efficiency of labour, so as to ascertain whether our pro- 
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ducers are really undersold by “ cheap foreign labour” ? Or 
will he investigate the origins (often an impossible task) of 
all foreign wares which enter into competition with home 
products, and impose a tax equivalent to the difference 
in average wages for this class of labour in the foreign 
country and that prevalent in this country? Again, if, as 
is evident, the real aim is to protect English producers 
against being undersold by cheaply made foreign wares, 
there is no reason why protection should be confined to 
the case of “sweated labour.” Labour costs may be kept 
low, not by paying low wages, but by employing efficient 
labour or ordinary labour assisted by highly developed 
machinery. Once launched fairly upon his full Protec- 
tionist career, Mr. Chamberlain can hardly stop until he 
stands with the Republican Protectionists of the United 
States for “the imposition of such duties as will equalise 
our labour costs with the labour costs of our foreign com- 
petitors.” This means that no foreigner must be allowed 
to undersell us in our market, for should he do so he can 
only succeed by employing “ sweated” labour or more effi- 
cient labour, the two methods of reducing labour costs. 
Of course, there is no reason why low labour costs should 
be the sole ground for excluding cheap foreign goods. If 
the cheapness should be due to superior natural resources 
or better methods of manufacture, the damage done to 
the home producer is just the same; and a Protectionist 
system once established will take good care that consumers 
shall not have the advantage of such superior economies 
of production in lower prices. The real object of Protec- 
tion is to secure the, producer at the expense of the con- 
sumer ; so the question of the sources of the cheapness of 
foreign goods becomes a matter of indifference. No one 
seriously pretends that an American tariff is constructed 
to equalise the labour costs of goods produced abroad with 
those produced in the United States. 

Protection here, as in America, would exist in order to 
tax the consumer for the benefit, not of the producers as a 
whole (for that is impossible), but of certain classes of 
producers who are strong enough in political influence to 
fashion a tariff favourable to their special trades. The 
“dumping” of trust-made goods by America they would 
cure by setting up fariff-made trusts of their own in this 
country, backed by a similar power to sell cheaply abroad 
by charging monopoly rates to the now” helpless English 
consumer. 


CANADIAN BOUNTY-FED 
IRON. 


Canada is rich in iron-ore, and according to the Zoll- 
verein ideal she should send it to this country to be made 
into iron and steel and resold to her at a profit. The 
Canadian ideal is quite different. The Dominion aspires 
not only to the manufacture of iron, but to its export to 
this country, and last year £116,000 worth of Canadian pig 
iron reached the United Kingdom, as against only £28,000 
from Germany. Germany reduced the balance by sending 
us unwrought steel valued at £105,643. 

But there is a great distinction to be observed between 
the “dumpings” from Canada and Germany. Germany 
pays bounties on sugar, but she has not yet gone the length 
of subsidising her iron trade. Canada, however, has un- 
fcrtunately set an example to the world in this respect. The 
following is the scale of bounties paid : 

From Canadian 





From foreign 
ore ore. 


Dols. per ton. Dols. per ton. 
To April 21, 1902 ai 3.0 jadbus 2.0 
», July 1, 1903 “a si < Sore 1.8 
» July 1, 1904 a ap 2.25 inisaial 1.5 
» July 1, 1905 a es CATT stesei 1.1 
» July 1, 1906 ii eos BD * sat 0.7 
» July 1, 1907 ss WO esses 0.4 


The Canadian iron-ore imported last year, therefore, was 
bounty fed at the rate of 8s. 6d. per ton, taken from the 
pockets of Canadian consumers. A recent message from 
Ottawa told us that the reduction shown in the table for 
1903 has been suspended until next year. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 





II.—THE FEAR OF IMPORTS—MATERIALS, RAW 
AND OTHER. 





W E come to the consideration of the materials used in 

British industry. We are fully equipped as an 
industrial and commercial nation so far as population, 
climate, and seaboard and the skill and industry of our 
people are concerned, and we have plenty of coal; but our 
native supplies of timber, ores, hides, and wool are insuffi- 
cient, while of cotton and indiarubber, guttapercha and 
asbestos, not to mention a host of other things, we have not 
a trace. We have, then, to import these things, and it is 
to our best interests to purchase them in the cheapest 
markets, not merely that we may manufacture them into 
goods for export—that is the least part of it—but to build 
and furnish our houses, clothe our bodies, construct our 
ships and railways, and generally add to the wealth and 
happiness of our people. To this end we ransack the 
world for materials and spend upon raw products alone 
£,120,000,000 per annum. As will be seen by the 
table below, the bulk of these materials comes to us from 
foreign countries, the figures being: From foreign countries, 
£112,871,000; from British possessions, £ 46,656,000 ; 
total, £159,527,000. The re-exports were valued at 
£,35,748,000, leaving a balance for home consumption of 
£123.779,000. 

Of the materials which go to make up this enormous sum 
—65 in number—only 12 are derived in greater quantity 
from British possessions than from foreign countries. Jute 





BRITISH IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS IN igoz. 


comes almost entirely from Bengal, and wool chiefly from 
Australasia; to the latter item we shall have occasion to 
refer lateron. Our chief industry, the cotton trade, obtains 
£40,565,000 per annum of raw cotton from foreign 
countries, almost exclusively from America, and a mere 
£584,000 worth from British possessions. It is of interest 
to note that this £40,000,000 of foreign cotton is manu- 
factured by Lancashire into some £ 100,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods, £ 30,000,000 of which-—almost the value of 
the import of raw cotton—is consumed in this country, while 
£70,000,000 is exported to places oversea. Of timber, 
again, we buy from foreign countries nearly £ 19,000,000 
per annum, as against only £6,000,000 from British posses- 
’ us with this weod and 
timber to our hurt? We build it into our 
houses and make millions of pounds’ worth of furniture of 
it. In this case the greater part of the material is retained 
in this country, and not again exported, as with cotton. 
We are compelled to go to Spain or Sweden for iron ore ; 
Canada has a great deal, but she prefers to keep it and 
pays a heavy bounty on every ton of pig-iron made from it 
in the Dominion. We go to Spain and America for copper, 
to Brazi’ for caoutchouc, to Germany for zinc, and so on. 
The general conclusion as to these raw materials is that 
more than two-thirds are derived from foreign countries. To 
that point we shall return again when we come to consider 


sions. Does the foreigner “ invade’ 
I trow not. 





Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports of goods previously imported and values 
retained for home consumption. 





| From foreign 


Re-exports of | Retained 





From British 




















| 
—— : : Total. oods previous! for home 
| countries. possessions. | 8 ienpested. y consumption. 
oe: i a es a li ~ | | | 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Caoutchouc bi as Sa i pel 4,908,000 272,000 5,180,000 | 3,552,000 1,628,000 
Cotton _... ai eS 1s me Ys ... 40,565,000 584,000 41,149,000 6,323,000 34,826,000 
Dyestuffs and Wools ... iia ide na pal 2,551,000 1,257,000 3,808,000 592,000 3,216,000 
Feathers and Down (ornamental) 440,000 952,000 1,392,000 626,000 766,000 
Flax and Tow aot Aes 2,921,500 22,900 2,944,400 162,000 2,782,400 
Furs 1,468,000 | 904,000 | 2,372,000 | 1,863,000 | 509,000 
Gum cel 416,700 1,000,700 | 1,417,400 976,000 | 441,400 
Guttapercha 158,500 992.400 1,150,900 135,000 | 1,015,900 
Hemp _... Mee co 3,113,000 892,000 4,005,000 | 1,782,000 2,223,000 
Hides and pieces thereof 1,943,000 498,000 | 2,441,000 802,000 | 1,639,000 
ute die hint ve 46,000 5,255,000 5,301,000 1,630,000 3,671,000 
ronore ... Ww 4,886,000 000 4,979,000 49, 4,930,000 
Other metallic ores 6,180,000 1,531,120 7,711,120 | 488,600 7,222,520 
Papermaking Materials 3,127,000 260,000 3,387,000 116,000 3,271,000 
Paraffin and Paraffin Wax 906,000 98,000 1,004,000 16,000 988,000 
Seeds (chiefly for oil) ... 6,676,000 3,209,000 9,885,000 920,000 8,965,000 
Skins ee e as 996,000 2,210,000 3,206,000 2,020,000 1,186,000 
Stone, Marble, &c. 1,172,000 204,000 1,376,000 47,000 1,329,000 
Wood and Timber 18,859,000 6,328,000 25,187,000 647,000 24,540,000 
Wool ae em as Sie sles wail fd 4,469,000 17,757,000 22,226,000 10,298,000 11,928,000 

Other goods— Asbestos, Asphalt, Bladders and 

Casings, Bones, Bristle, Canes and_ Sticks, 

Cork, Cotton Waste, Hair, Mica, Piassava 
Fibre, Plumbago, Raw Silk, Slates, &c. a 7,070,000 2,336,080 9,406,080 2,704,030 6,702,050 
£112,871,700 £46,656,200 £159,527,900 £35,748 630 £123,779,270 
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in detail how the Colonial Secretary’s pretty theories would 
affect our colonies and ourselves. At this point in our 
inquiry I am chiefly concerned to combat the insane fear 
of imports, and it will be generally agreed that, so far, we 
have encountered little we need be afraid of. Our only fear 
need be lest our imports should decline. 

We pass to the consideration of our imports of crudely 
manufactured materials, a group of articles exceedingly 
diverse in character and usually classed under the broad 
heading “ manufactures,” going to form a considerable part 
of the bogey of foreign “ invasion” which is so constantly 
held up to affright us. The value last year of this class of 
imports, «as will be seen by the table below, 
amounted to £32,419,000 ; the amount returned for home 
consumption was valued at £25,000,000. 

The first thing that strikes us in this list is the fact that 


“ 


British possessions “ dump” nearly one-third of the whole 


upon our shores, so that in regard to half-manufactured 
materials they serve us much the same as in regard to “ raw” 
materials. 


£,116,000 worth of bounty-fed pig-iron by our colonies last 


It may be noted here that we were sent 


year; needless to say it came from Canada, and it may be 
hoped that it will not be the last to come from the same 
quarter. One of the most considerable of the items under 
this head is unwrought steel, which we import to use as a 
material in sheet, hoop, wire, and other more highly ad- 
vanced forms of industry. Under this heading we also find 
yarns, whether of silk, cotton, wool, or linen, which are but 
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materials, and we also have recorded cotton waste, yet 
another form of material. The closer the list is examined 
the more clearly it will be realised that one manu- 
facture is but the raw material of 
importation of this £30,000,000 worth of products 
upon which a certain amount of human skill has 
already been exerted means that we take up these articles 
at the rough state to which they have been carried and 
manufacture them into more highly-finished products. If, 
through insane fear of imports, we shut them out by duties, 
we should have no more work to do than before. We should 
be simply refusing to allow other people to hew wood and 
draw water for us. Consider the case of a_ bricklayer. 
Would he be any better off if he insisted upon mixing his 


another. The 


own mortar and carrying his own bricks up the ladder? 
According to Protectionist theory he would “ create more 
‘work” and earn more money by performing for himself 
every operation connected with his calling. According to 
the dictates of Free Trade and common sense he lets some- 
one else do the mixing and the carrying, and is content 
to do the bricklaying alone. As with a bricklayer, so with 
the 40,000,000 units, bricklayers and others, which consti- 
tute the nation. To shut out crudely-manufactured mate- 
rials in the belief that by so doing we could make more 
work by performing for ourselves the labour expended upon 
them would simply transfer our energies from higher forms 
to lower forms of industry. L. G. C. M. 


(To be continued.) 





BRITISH IMPORTS OF CRUDELY MANUFACTURED MATERIALS IN igo2. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports of goods previously imported, and values 
retained for home consumption. 


























| { 
F ae Re-exports of | Retained for 
— an Se — re Total. goods xpos of home 
: = " imported. | consumption. 
| 
£ | £ £ £ £ 

Linen Yarn -_ mr ie bee ose ind 968,000 — 968,000 4,000 964,000 

Te Oia ee a a 150,500 2,219,000 113,000 | 2,106,000 

Copper (regulus amd precipitate) 2,072,000 434,000 2,506,000 40,000 2,466,000 

Copper, unwrought _... au | 3,983,000 921,000 4,904,000 1,122,000 3,782,000 

Iron, pig and puddled ... ss iss Ki ia 682,000 116,000 798.000 14, 784,000 

Iron and steel unwrought __... ee eee ..-| 1,415,000 400 1,415,400 12,000 1,403,400 

Lead, pig and sheet... hi a wn ‘au 1,923,500 661,500 2,585,000 104,000 2,481,000 

Tin, blocks, ingots, &c.... at ‘a aval 300,000 3,854,000 4,154,000 2,737,000 1,417,000 

Oil, animal, fish, and vegetable 3,422,000 2,174,000 5,596,000 1,408,600 4,188,000 

Tallow and Stearine pn 1,322,000 1,387,000 2,709,000 1,180,000 1,529,000 

Woollen Yarn...... oa 2,259,000 —_— 2,259,000 12,000 2,247,000 
Others— - | 
Cotton Jute and Silk Yarn, Glue Stock, 

Copper (partly wrought), Platinum, &c. ... 2,213,160 92,930 2,306,090 602,000 1,704,090 

£22,628.160 | £9,791,330 £32,419,490 £7,348,000 £25,071,490 











A FRANK CANADIAN 
OPINION. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter received by the 
Secretary of the Cobden Club from a Canadian correspon- 
din Manitoba: 

“Mr. Chamberlain, with his talk about ‘ Preferentialism’ 
and higher wages under Protection, has added comfort, and 
warmed the heart of every Protectionist in Canada and 
the United States. His influence will work great evil both in 
Canada and the States, but I believe, as far as Canada is 
concerned, he has done more to defeat his end, by eulogis- 
ing Frotection, than any arguments that a Free Trader 
might advance. Already Proitectionists are saying, if Pro- 
tection gives higher wages and a higher standard of living, 
why go ‘rainbow chasing’? A ‘preference tariff’ may be 
good for British manufacturers, because they have been 





thoroughly beaten in the markets of the world by Germany 
and the United States, but for us it would, in all proba- 
bility, destroy the cotton, woollen, and small hardware in- 
dustries; besides, it would kill our ‘infant’ iron and steel 
industry. Are we prepared for this? And the answer is: 
‘Not by a jugfull!’ 

“For my part, I believe that all this chatter about the 
‘blighting effects of Free Trade,’ about ‘ No Preference, Nu 
Empire,’ is doing an immense amount of unseen harm. Men 
are looking upon England as a played-out force, they are 
‘beginning to think that her public men are hysterical, and 
that her ‘ industrial glory is set.’ As a matter of fact, a Con- 
servative member in the House of Commons, Ottawa, re- 
ferred to the present British Cabinet as ‘fifteen jackasses,’ 
and that he ‘could go outside and get fifteen working men 
who would conduct British affairs with greater ability.’ He 
may be right, but if someone said something similar about 
Canada in the British House of Commons there would be a 
great howl. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


Tuespay, July 28.—Protest of Unionist Members against the 
refusal of the Governm:nt to give time for a discussion of the 
fiscal proposals. 

WeDNESDAY, July 29.—Mr. Winston Churchill, on the resumed 
debate on the third reading of the Sugar Convention Bill, 
insists that the measure was “ the working model submitted 
to the country for inspection before the plant for the really 
extensive reform was laid down.” Those who had seen init 
at the outset an insidious attack on the principles of Free 
Trade had been justified by events, since “it was now 
apparent that it was the forerunner of the great scheme for 
appreciating the price of food in the interests of the colonies.” 

r. Cust and Sir E. Vincent, two Unionist Members, 
denounced the Bill, the latter showing that although the price 
of a staple article of food would be increased no gain would 
accrue tothe revenue. A_ majority of 80—224 against 144— 
approved the bill after Mr. Chamberlain had delivered a 
lengthy speech in its defence. : 

Mr. Asquith, at the St. James’s Hall, says: ‘‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme meant the immediate addition of £8,000,000 to 
the bread bill of the country, which would diminish the real 
wages of every working family in the kingdom.” 

First meeting of the executive committee of the Tariff 
Reform League ; the Duke of Westminster elected chairman 
of the general council. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank of London and 
Smith’s Bank, the Chairman, Mr. Felix Schuster, says that 
our Free Trade system has made England ‘‘ the centre of the 
world’s commerce and the world’s clearing house.” It was 
earnestly to be hoped that “no remedy would be sought in 
any hasty or ill-considered departure from the economic 
policy which had hitherto guided our commercial affairs.” 

Lord Welby, ex-Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, at 
Wimbledon: “In all my experience as an officer of the 
Treasury, and intimately connected with the Budgets, I have 
never known the revenue advance with such leaps and bounds 
as during the last few years. It is clear that the consuming 
power of the working classes is steadily increasing, and the 
accumulations of the well-to-do are also increasing.” 

Tuurspay, July 30.—Toa question by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain replies that at the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 the representatives of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, and Natal said that the preferential 
tariffs which they undertook to recommend their Government 
to give to British goods were irrespective of reciprocal treat- 
ment on the part of Great Britain, while the representative of 
Canada admitted that it would be most difficult on 
the part of Great Britain to impose new duties to make 
such concessions. ® 

Mr. Asquith, speaking in Oxfordshire, says he should like 
anyone to name any country in the world where the general 
average condition of the working classes was so good as in 

England. i ; wns 

Fripay, July 31.—Lord Camperdown’s motion in the House of 
Lords, calling attention to the unchanged price of bread since 
the removal of the grain duties, had the useful result of eliciting 
from the Earl of Onslow an expression of opinion which ranks 
him among the Free Traders. 

Mr. Chamberlain to a Lancashire correspondent who in- 
quired respecting reports that the Colonial Secretary favoured 

a preferential tariff on foreign cotton: “ Statement referred to 

absolutely untrue as regards myself; in fact, | have publicly 

repudiated tax on raw materials.” 





SATURDAY, August 1.—Mr. George Peel, in the 7zmes, shows that 


during the period of the operation of the Canadian pre- 
ferential tariff British imports from the Dominion increased 
£5,774,000, while Canada’s imports from Great Britain only 
increased by 41,670,000. “Canada appears to have benefited 
more than ourselves by this preference.” As an alternative 
policy in the interests of Canada, Mr. Peel suggests the alloca- 
tion of 10 per cent. of our extra trade with the Dominion (on 
the 1901 returns £167,000) for the development of emigration. 

A penny in the £ on the income-tax yielded, according to a 
question answered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
1880, £1,846,0c0; 1890, £2,141,000; 1909, £2,588,000; 1902, 
£2,790,000. 


Monpay, August 3.—A question by Sir William Harcourt 


elicited from the Colonial Secretary the information 
that in 1898 the bounty on pig iron made for 
Canadian ore was raised trom $2 to $3 per ton, the bounty on 
pig iron made from imported ore remaining at $2. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada rose from 58,007 tons in 1897 to 
274,376 tons in 1901. To this subject further reference is made 
in another part of our issue. ‘ ; 

A junior member of the Government, Lord Valentia, speak- 
ing at Oxford, said: ‘‘Surely it would be suicidal for the 
Government to dissolve at the present moment, or even in the 
spring, as had been reported.” 





Erratum.—tin our last number the price of Vickers’s £1 paid 


shares was given as £3 8s. It should have been £1 10s. 
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OUR INCREASING EXPORTS. 


The Board of Trade have issued the official returns for 
the six months of this year. The following table compares 
the figures with those of last year : 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES EXPORTED. 
First six months of— 


1902, 1903. Increase. 
Iron and steel goods’... £13,351,101 £15,590,383 £2,239,282 
Other metals and metal 
goods... nih sel 3,128,027 3,284,532 156,503 
Cutlery, hardware, imple- 
ments, 2nd instruments 2,116,739 2,190,946 83,207 
Telegraph cables and ap- 
paratus of + 887,185 1,438,854 551,669 
Machinery ... - oni 9,031,606 9,336,325 394,719 
Ships (new) - ae 3,053,256 2,305,971 decrease 
Manufactures of wood, in- 
cluding furniture _ 582,044 732,172 150,128 
Yarns and Textile Fabrics— 
(1) Cotton ... ot waa 36,218,408 36,520,665 302,257 
(2) Wool _.... “ee ne 11,257,147 72,189,032 731,885 
(3) Other materials ou 5,791,858 5,996,763 204,905 


Apparel ‘a son 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colours , ove 
Leather, and manufactures 
thereof, including boots, 


3,358,838 3,820,465 461,627 
5,928,651 6,296,679 368,018 








_ Shoes, and gloves a 1,972,292 2,459,121 486,829 
Earthenware and glass ... 1,440,079 1,585,636 145,557 
Paper se aes a 811,916 887,255 75,339 
Miscellaneou ed we 11,174,034 11,720,993 540,959 

Total ... a oF £110, 103,193 £116,364,792 £6,261,59 


Increase of 1903 over 1902, £6,261,599. 


BAD TRADE IN GERMANY. 


We extract the following paragraphs, illustrating the state 
of trade in Germany, from recent issues of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung : 





DISTRESS AT DRESDEN. 

“In its annual report the Dresden Chamber of Commerce 
states that during 1902 the lack of orders and the keen com- 
petition were so marked that often no margin of profit 
remained. Restriction of operations was in many cases 
necessary, and this state of things applied to all but a few 
industries in the district. While it was true that reduction 
of wages was resorted to only in isolated cases, the earn- 
ings of the workmen were, in consequence of short time, 
appreciably less. Thus in Dresden and neighbourhood it 
was estimated that about £100,000 less was paid in wages 
than in the previous year, a curtailment of income among 
the poor which had the effect of increasing the convictions 
for mendicancy, and the number of articles pledged at the 
municipal pawnshops had considerably augmented. The de- 
creased earnings, however, showed themselves most clearly 
in the diminished purchases of necessaries of life.” 

HEAVY LOSSES AT SIEGEN. 

“The report of the Hainer Smelting Company, Siegen, 
which has failed to pay a dividend for some years past, 
again shows serious losses, raising the total deficit to 131,000 
marks on a share capital of 432,000 marks.” 

RESTRICTION IN THE COAL TRADE. 

“The Braunkohlen-Brikett-Verkaufsverein of Cologne, 
which embraces the whole of the Rhenish briquette manu- 
facture, shows in its first annual report a reduction of out- 
put of 46 per cent.” 

SOUTH GERMAN SILK TRADE UNPROFITABLE. 

“The South German Silk Works Company, Offenbach, 
shows a loss on working amounting to £450, as compared 
with a profit of £740 in the previous year, making alto- 
gether a total loss of £1,300 on a capital of £20,000.” 





THe Price oF Breap.—A Protectionist correspondent 
of the Z7mes, in contending that a duty on wheat is not paid 
by the consumer, stated that bread in Paris (the duty being 
12s. 214d. per quarter on wheat) cost 3d., 344d., and 4d. 
per kilo. Mr. R. Gamman, of Hornsey Rise, replies: 
“Does he seriously believe that the equivalent prices of a 
4 lb. loaf., viz., 5.443d., 6.350d., and 7.257d., are the pre- 
sent London prices? I think he will find on inquiry that a 
4 lb. loaf costs 4%d., 5d., and 514d., and perhaps 6d. ina 
few places. The prices per kilo. corresponding to these 
would be 2.480d., 2.755d., 3.041d., and 3.306d.” 














